IMPRESARIO

had passports of every description to clear through our immigra-
tion, including both the Nansen (held by the Russian Emigres)
and the Soviet varieties.

And besides the precious dancers, each of whom presented an
individual immigration problem, we had to open the reluctant
portals of America to eleven Mamas, four Papas, three cats and
two monkeys!

Cables flew back and forth from London that summer with the
staccato frequency of notations on a stock ticker. Finally one
morning I threw up my hands and turned to Mae Frohman. Diplo-
mat, efficiency expert, trouble shooter without peer, she packed
a bag on the spot and sailed, as I recall, the same night. She trav-
eled from London to the English provinces with the company,
hurdled language obstacles, soothed temperament, untangled
passports, counted by hand every costume and every prop.

Here, meanwhile, we were wooing the American public, which
had not seen ballet since Pavlova's departure in 1926.

Earlier still, there had been two successive seasons of Serge
Diaghilev's Ballets Russes* in this country, fathered by Otto H.
Kahn and the Metropolitan Opera Association. In 1915-16 they
came to the Century Theatre first, later to the Metropolitan Opera
House. The incredible Diaghilev himself made the journey that
year, but not his great proteg6 Nijinsky. The fatal quarrel between
them, stemming from Nijinsky's marriage to the ardent Hungarian
girl Romola, was already far advanced. But Adolph Bolm came,
an able and all-around dancer, ballet-master and choreographer,
and an executive as well. He carried virtually the whole burden of
the tour, so well that Kahn later invited him to the Metropolitan,
where he revived Coq d'Or and Petrouchlca.

Massine came, a youth with enormous solemn eyes in a spiritual
face, and made his debut as a choreographer in The Legend of
Joseph. And the vivacious Lydia Lopokova came, with whom Hey-
wood Broun fell head over heels in love, and who is today the un-
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